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mental energy. But these types do exist, and there is evidence
that the educator is powerless to alter them.. Clearly, different
spheres of usefulness are open to the two types. A person of
the intensive type, for example, may succeed in deep scientific
research, but the achievements of a distributive in this field
would be likely to be scanty. Probably all great scientists
belong to the intensive type. On the other hand, the com-
plexity of modern business would seem to call for a distribu-
tive rather than an intensive type. It is clear that children
of the two types will naturally adopt different modes of work-
ing ; and the solution of this problem, as of similar practical
problems, lies in the adoption of a large measure of individual
work.
A similar, though not an identical, distinction is between the
fixating and fluctuating types. Fixators attend carefully and
perceive only what is there; their reports are characterized
by objective fidelity. Fluctuators, on the other hand, tend to
'"embroider the object of attention with the figments of their
own imaginations, and report what they thought they saw, or
expected to see. These two types are seen clearly in the teach-
ing of reading. Some pupils read accurately, fixating what
they actually see; while others make guesses at words, judging
them by their general appearance.
The distinction between dynamic and static types appears
to correspond to that between explicit and implicit volitional
attention, already noted. Those who attend dynamically need
to remind themselves continually to attend; while those of
the static type make an effort at the beginning and steadily
give their attention to the task. This difference may well be
innate.
Many physiological accompaniments of the attention-
process have been noted, both in the posture of the body and
in more subtle internal changes. They need not detain us
here. Every teacher of experience knows the signs of atten-
tion in his pupils* faces and in the posture of their bodies.
Teachers of young children are familiar with the facial contor-
tions and the bodily attitudes which tend to accompany a pro-
cess of concentration: they are charmingly portrayed in a